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i . Nev federal desegregation guidelines havfe been ... ; 
trxittfen ^o that states are required to define t be missions of" their _/.\\ 
public cilleg^s and universities in n ft on-et ! hnic terms", to establish - " 
rijUmericajl gba'l-s for the' desegregation of student enrollments r : ,. ' 

statewide and : in ea6h institution'; and .to se% .goals fox desegregation ~ 
off faculjty, administrator s< a$d other employees 9 as well, as boaxd >, v : J 
membership and ,board staffs. To help in this .new definition proces^v 
_.guidelin!es„.a^e here, p.roy 

factors of desegregation. The following sections^ are included: . V ; V"- 
defining 'institutional missions;, assignment of new 1 programs;' / >■■', <y : • 
(provision' of Resources for black institutions ; unnecessary* program / t . , 
duplication^ and 'desegregation of" student enrollment,, faculty, '; :,/■' ' / 
"ad mini st r atl o n. # non- academic ,st a f f # and governing boards- To assure 
wise us% of Estate f unds f and €o provide: diverse" pr o grams fox a 
changing A stu dent and teaching populaticn;, the g uid e 1 ih^ s sti o uld>b e 
applied with a degree of flexibility «tc design educational^ policies ; 
-and practices ^that contribute to fair e d u'cat ion al op po f€ uiii t y f'or/ 
eyeryonei 1 (,DC) /. / ; ■ I . ;. r ' 
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* policies aiid p^ o£ expanding post-r 

secondary opportunity for nkinori ties'. ' : >>' \ . y y / ' K u \)\ *'V.^^ 



flnder federal^ guidelines for accept^ 
. quired .to define the ^dsi ions of their 'public colleges and univsrsities in . . " 
non-ethnic terms to establish, numerical^ goals- for the desegregation of- -stu^%- 
dent enrollments stafeiwid6 and in each institution, 'arid "to ' s^t fc goals for 7 * 




^^icifes/jth]^ 

policy . f oration ^ 
7 this ; ^cu^^ < famine - t#p i%>abfe^qf t#es^gui^ educational 



r 

"•r 



- ' process * * , ;: ' _ 

^ L ; Sg^i i^In^th^^relopfflent^of thts| cbnteeiitaryV 

Education Board consulted^ 
^ : d^ reflected 
v^r-^express; [bur ^appr eci^iorfr f or tABi^^sls^nce . 



ktaff of^tfte Sbutherriv Regional' ^ i 
eSucatof s ..^;tey ;c»i,the ;ideas j-.-:: 
in yiff-C Godard-s radott V? and ^e \. % 



■■■ State fl^^e^ idueatlo^; leaders assume ' that the federal: gui<ieiine4- 



:. ,. : l'. \ 




| the development of a/stftt4^ian. AbO^/-al3r. 9 ^ ^4^•■' : :. a8S ^® : '^^■""■ t ^ e,l Pl^ 8 
: Should be cdftbiscrint witrfi ^adpeRfeed educational principles and should contri- 
; bute to the\ expansion 

■ Ik': . - -jv- \ y a;-. 1 : a, ''v^ • \; - / 

Winfred t . " Godwin 
President 

■ ^-.-/ 




^ortunity for all citizens. 
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H^-Jj ;. : X'?^*SACKTOUNp. : STATEMENT 



; :0n "July 5, 1977, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare -(HEW) ' 



iria specifying tiie /tngradieits^ of acceptable platts 
the criteria were amended and ^Mi^eUhin;: the u Federal Register » Subsequently* 



cable to any s t_a t e which had a history - of de-jure ^segregation in public : % 
:: 7;higher education and tfhat :HM would? Mkiif Bifefe^visits"" td ; such s t ates to ^;s^ 1; 
: - ,mtfia4Ri^a ^ ^ ^ V ■ /" ^ : ; ; ; : f ^ 

These /criteria are npw regarded by federal^ ^ and , 

while not defined as regulations » they form the basis -for reviewing arid evalu-r 



•- -:. . 



^•atirig information gathe during- site visits 1 ani i^ 

, r oaterials submitted to the Of f ice for Civil Rights, at its r eques t • In one'L. 

: " way or ano ther the guideiin^ are now applicable to 19 states--- the ' ten states* : - 

r ... 1 4 * y' ; * v ' • • r u ; ' •" . . -C^:" / : " ' • % f i 

^ ^iginaily included in the.: Adams vs # Ricliardson case^ the eight states desig- \ ; 

gn&fcad; for "site visits* and the state of Tennessee, which is currently imple^ 



v . .- • • • • -\\ .0.. 

inentihg a state ^ plan under a federal coiirt order tq^hich it, may be assumed 

••• ■ •• • • . • ; • ,4t*-' ! ' :: . 

ithe guidelines would ^japplyi ^ 

\ .1 : -The 19 states^ are^ Alabama^ Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, GSorgia^^^Pei^pucky, 
l» 0 Louisiana, Maryland y Mississippi [ ■ Missouri ,. North Carolina , &0hi^ ofilalioma , 
• i ^ : Pennsylvania , South Carolina , Tennessee, -. Te^s', Virginia , and Wei t Virginia 
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vav ''^Hii tvaMd±^%£ : '^kik rVg^ideilaSs^br state planning: j^as r not. yat beeniatib:-; '\ 

T' r^iBtei'iib "review^- iri ~the"'cour*s;i It^s* of ^ &i 

-T- ••; ^ ; fc . ;v- -.••;•./ ■:■ ~. ,j ."jv v; ... ■•/ v, -s.. ■ «,•; y -•.■-^ * 

^ thexsbsendfe ofispicifttf: cr±te£ia' or* guidelines had been^ona of the factors j 

^5?/ whicHVwas -cons ideife4 by : °thfe : Jfriited States/.Cou^oP Appeals in the Foutth/OSr • - 

y ^Bis trict lit when ^t^uphelH Van earlier District Court decision that; „ 

^a^*xe#^^ -1^ it ordered &eaifi»gs to be held to ^tit of f, ^ ^ ; ;y 

^^iral ^ids-Wrpni ^rylancl f a system 'of pubiie higher education • The Cqurt 




^pbinted out t^t HE^ had criteria |or assessing 1 plans^ for elementary and ;•- 
Vecondar^ sdhoo^^^ its origKt^ he^r- : 

dnS^ffi regarkifco > the Baltimofe City plan for its public schools ~" 
^hichr HEW ha^t r e j 0c ted . Ia the case of the staters .higher educat iqn ,.sys t em f ^ 
ioweverL'' f "HEKC ! WM\ at fault in, not liavinj^provideJ • specific crltfe^ia. The 



jC^urt ^brdered HEW^ such guidelines within iSfy - days and" submit them 

to Maryland . it was at this t^me_ that HfV? issued, the statement of criteria, 
do^ bniy^f^ JtoryXa^ 



In public Higher education. / In thie^sense the guidelines may belaid to have 
been an outcome- of 1 a federal cou^t ordfer, put the sub^tance^ of- the guidelines 
has 4 not 'been reviewed by a court, v , 



Thfe purpose of this document 'is notito review-^he guideiinfs %ti' -tezrma-of 
Xegal issues JjWt^rath^^ to^Vprpvide gL commentary on fheit* relationships to y 
i^ucationar factors # which must be cdiiqiapred InirSratewide and rinstitutional 



iianiiiiig, ; For " example » ' fcije proeess of - defining missions of each public j 
institution df higher :educatiion fc in non-pthnic terms entails policy 'decisions , / 
v bo^6y states and fey dns t Itut ions , .which involve basic educational principles , 



Admission require me^ts fi g|adua^ibn r igui^elit^ j -| faculty strength and /prin- j 
• cifiils of t enur^-#ali of these ind mi!ny dtfier/alimerits of, a plan require feare-i 

^yy-y^ y r \ v : y y^y- /%yh ; v* - ■ - - , ■ vy\:£?-- ; . ; ' ; - 

ful eduoatiLonai rfeview^'" The * guidelines do not actdress €hese dimensions; of r 



^lanni^§'T6ri higher education^ and they" prdbabiy 



a»e jpatters to be Studied by fetates* and by institutions 



^i—^—^XanninR- mas t— alio -t ake^int o-accoun t-re?cent ^developments. J.n higher^edu^ 
cation which will have; an 1 impact on the; deve 
7 the period around 1970 was- the high* 



elopnent df plans. For example, 
ater mark f t?r the rate of enrollment . 

has undergone a\iO-year phase 



shot 



Id do' so., since » ttiese; * 



growth in the country. Postsecpridaty education 
of slowed growth in the Severities » wliieh is exp sctSH to be followed by no 



growth qr perhaps decline to the end of the century 




Prom the perspective of student enrollment 



f institutional capacity*' will 



exceed demand. This will create a more f_avoraljle climate for expanded op|>or- 
„ttgiijiy, not oniy for the traditional college p 

* i-", y.,-.v /. ■ a ^ ' .y fy. •. .; 

older citizens who will be fncouraged to enter 



at timed* and- -places convenient to their needs, 
then, should^be able to concentrate upon this 
desegrag^tiotiv 



opulation , but particularly tor 

r y; : ." ^ 

the stream of higher education 
Our colleges and universities, 
expanded opportunity to increase 



From the perspective of ^faculty and admiiiisfcrative staff ing, the slowed 



jii£ 



growth a will make the task* of reaching minority employment goals more difficult 



Candidates -ior Ph. D- s; in college teaching wl 



1 think hard before making a 



^ecisibp 4 to ^>ui:|ue this career path. There fail'!' 'be fewer opportunities for 
new Ph;,D.s to see^' employment elsewhere, an^ the academic world will have 
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Sewer openings, due in. part to the elimination of mandatory, ietitement 

increasing proportion of faculty with tenure. These matters will pose 

A ' • =V . / • ■ v.- , ■ • ! ; ■' ■ ■". ; * 

eulties for the planning process, v: ■ " ■ . ; f - 



The guidelines seem to be designed p^fflarily to increase desegregations 

as measured by numerical outcomes—in the ethnic composition of - student bodies', 

. ,/ ; ■ .• .*',*•';••.* ■■■ * " ^ : " ■- ■ ' ! ■ * * \ 

of— faculty— tod-^ 



their -staffs. • In this sense, the numerical indicators prescribed by the* 
guidelines are. surrogates for integration- They do riot directly addres's the 
educational values, involved but , * rather , the tangential manner jiflu which 
social, institutional, arid, individual values affect the educational process. 
Clearly , in the court cases -following the 1954 Brown decision, desegregation 
has been viewed by the courts as a tofll for providing .equal opportunities 
which segregation was perceived as denying- - • * 

* • •• . . . e 

/' ■ - ■ * • * 

- .-.--■->■- = - . -• ........ ._ r _ . . £.7 = - . , .. .... -= . . . 

.» * * * i 

.-.The .manner in which the guidelines are interpreted ^and. implemented by 

; • " ' / • • • ■ r - .- •. ...... • _ 

federal agencies thus will affect whether- the planning processes are primarily 
directed- toward achieving numerical changes or toward designirig educational * 
policies and practices which contribute substantially to *the expansion of 
educational opportunity, The latter process is an exceedingly complex one. 
As one federal judge has said, the guidelines; should Jbe applied with a degree 
of ,- f lexibiiity which takes into account, differences among the states and . 
among specific locations within a, state where iris titutioris now oper'at;^ ^ 



Tb; discuss these concerns about educational factors related to the gu^de- 
linesV the Southern Regional Education Board brought together four consultants 

f i ■ 




* who met with tworsREB staff members for several days. All had experience ; 

, .*. - '•'•'*,. ' .few* ■ ' '■: -• " • v ■" . ' , ;.. : , .• ' =/ 

>,*': in relation ta - the c HEW guidelines arid their application td state and iris tit u- 

, tional Claiming. Many of the ideas which grew out of these discussions are 

, ■ - •» . ■ , r^- * -\ . •=. , . • , . . ; 

incorporated in this commentary. The S^B staff members were Willie C. Brown, 

director* of SEEB's- Institute for Higher jEducational Opportunity and James M. : , 

^Godard, special consultant to the Institute, who coordinated the work of the * * 

., . . .. £ . : . j i . . . . ...... »'i . \ ' . i. ■ £f • 



group., The consultants vrere 



"7* 



GlenwoodiC, Brooks s a professor at Morgan State University who had 
previously served , on the staff of thdi Maryland Board of Higher 

Education; ' ; ^ '"V A 1 ." ; 1 : , 

- 1 - .- ■ i *■ , ■ , * • ■. 

" ■ 5 ' .'J : : . - . . V . ; = J * , • ; v ; ■ 

* Roy McTarnaghan t Vice Ghancelioia f or 4oadetolc Affairs at the Florida 
Bpard of. Regents for the ?Uni*rersity System; 

Cecil L. I Fat^erBon, Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs at North 
Carolina; Central University; and 

? Herbert F. Si:alJ,worth , Director of 



Coordinating 



_____ Institutional Studies of the 

Board^fot^the Texas College and University System^ 



'l it is -interesting that - while each person had his , own method of express^: 
* ' ' * ' I ' . • ' ' . v * " ; j ... a . ■ . ■ ... - . ■■'«' ' 

ing i^eas and his own points of emphasis, there were no issues on which there 

was a polarisation substantive difference of judgment. Unanimity on each 
point 'was not attempted, and in the eiseussion and drafting of written mate- 
rials there were differences jLn assij^imen^ of priorities. This document 
reflects a ; nlimber of those variations. ' 



Since ijhe federal guidelinej are ^structured under, three headings * this 

•■ '-. ' j , / !. [,'■ , ' : , . . ■• ' 

material follows that outline. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE DUAL SYSTEM 



The first category of guidelines id concerned with planning which will " 
eliminate '--the vest iges which have persisted from the earlier dualism in public 



h±igh~er^edGc~a^^^ 

= ... ; * . ■ C 
commit thi state to the goal of organising 
and institutions of higher education in a 



An acceptable plan shall 
and operating the system 
manner that promises real 
discrimination and to disestablish 
that students* will be attracted to 



istieally 



educational programs and opportunities uninhibited . by past practices 
of segregation. 



The state plan must 1) define the 



to overcome the effects/of past 
the dual system and which assures 
each institution oh this basis of 



mission of each institution within 



tflie system on a basis other than i ace; 2) specify steps to be taken 
to strengthen the; role of tradltic nally black public institutions in 
the state; and 3) commit- the state to take specific steps to eliminate 
educationally uiinecessaiy program duplication among traditionally 
black ; and white institutions in tr.e same service ,|frea, 



i Defining Institutional" Miss f oris 



| A periodic review of iftstitutiona 
I the states* Procedures fo 

j'" ,■ ■ ■ 1 ..■■••.... = . 

partly due to dif f ereriees 
process 'Is tJsually one whl 



missions is a common? practice among 
defining missions vary from one state to another* 
n the governance of /public higher education* The 
h involves [state- boards or agencies and the insti- 



* tutions themselves^ sometimes accompanied by tensions between the two 1 sources 

^ ' ■ Iff! r » ' 'I ■ '' 



"which may actually be constructive 



Mission 



review ft 



frlisi 



diversity of programs to 



m 



In determining the final outcomes , 



intiai to assure wise "use of state funds , to provide 



eetr diversf needs fe of the citizenry* and to adjust to 
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newj sofcietaif^rtods and opportunities* It would seem wise* that the definition 



of institutional roles arid missions in non-ethnic terms be accomplished within 



thi 



i framework of a general statewide mission review. 



Although "the process of mission review and modification may differ from . 

onje 

~~e M iWc trivVri^They may be of considerable importance in - any mi¥siorr^"tudyni7liicih _ 
iiv©lves arriving at non-ethnic definitions. 



e state t|b another* a number of basic procedures ^have been found to be 
i f Sc tiWTF THIS 



The -first step^ should be the development of a statewide series of mission 
;atements which project statewid^goals and directions for the years ahead, 

" f ' ! * * , ■ , : 5 

Lorig-rangef planning for higher education has usually included an analysis rof =,= 
tjrend data with" extrapolations projected for the future. It is important Bb 

etermine what changes in society are likely to occur within the time frame 
for planning,'; Today i an identification of impacts on higher Education will 
esult f roto such changes -as : - - ; --• — • - • J ■- -• -• - •. - — 



energy depletion 
ail aging population 
r international interdependence 
patterns of migration 
advances in technology ; 



development of* new professional 

.programs . w " __ ' 

. state funding of nonpublic 

education 
contracting for services * 



The identification of statewide goals and objectives for tfhe future prior 

; - - • ' = • • " j \ -• •- • . ■ - 

to the review of institutional missions moves the process away from the con^ 

* .A :" 1.'. - -. .■■ ' ^ ; ' • •, . 

cept of protecting vested current interests to constructing a model of what * 



"should be 11 - at *some point in^ the future. 
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Specified set of the assumptions, which were employed in the fanning 



Pfoceii and which .will ie^/appiica^e : l t.o the process of daveipplng/insti^ 
a| -mission statements sho&ld accompany the statewide mission statements / This 
step provides a common frame of. reference for projecting the goals of individ- 
al institutions. It is essential for the institutio nal planners to* under- 6 

tand ; the context In which' thfiir institution interacts with others to jbecome 

• i • . _ • = • ** - . "~ * - - - . " . - — ■ 0 



u 



an important~15art ofTthe state plan . 



Each institutional mission statement should/focus" briefly upon the his^ 
and background of the institution , a current description of, its actiy- 
, an analysis of its service regions and a statement about future direc- 



tory 
ities 

,tiona or goallf. As backup documentation! it is useful to have also some de— 
serif tive material on program goals .for the future which may be considered 
together with- statistics on population And economy trends in the service re- 
gipn-j If , the mission statement is to include a -revision of the service area , 
appropriate documentation for that change should be .provided. " ' *" " " v : ~ ^ ■ : 



tion 



A periodic review of mission is als*o a. normal function for any institu- 
It is^a riecfssary task in establishing a unitary system. With the in- 



creating awareness of the importance of the mission-statements for planning • the . 
overall functions of the 'institutions in the system and' for the allocation of 
resources among and within institutions, the guidelines do welt to begin with 



the 



-ethnic terms, However, 



stipulation that each mission be defined in non 
there are many f a c t o r s educ a t ional , societal, institutional, and personal— in- 
volyed in this- definition. Maximum increase In educational opportunity cart^be 



... . • • . . A • 

^e^byiqus consideration is that a mission study does not start from 

* p » ■ ■ 

"scratch. The present state systems are already composed of institutions with 

perceived and recognized strengths, territorial claims, images, and ambit ions 

In nfimy cases, these institutions have perceived their mission in ethnic terms 

and have been perceived by their 'constituents and publics as having ethnic 

j _ 

missions* Dismantling these systems in such a way as to maximize educational 
opportunity requires procedures that cap±tal4ze on the strengths of institu- 
tions and recognize the validity of their territorial claims and ambitions'. 
In shoit , ^tiB m±s siona should be stated in auch a way sa to4mprove the edu- 
cational* opportunities for everyone In the state 9 

. xhe effect of ethnically defined missiona— whether stated by the institu- 
tions or perceived by the various publics— was* to limit educational oppor- 
tunities either by causing Individuals outside the designated ethnic group not 
to view the institution , as a resource to use *o accomplish their educational 
. goals, or by causing the institution to overlook the outsiders in developing 
their programs and activities, A critical question in redefining the missions 
thus becomes how ty set up the uew definition so ^ to twve thee* t«ai and 
perceived barriers . 

There are two gene^ily ^cfcpted ^l^lyl** i*« yuLli- Li*!*-* <-Ju*.atiot* 
which should be recognized in the study ot institution* J miaoluha ri4*t, 
freedom of choice for the student in the ^le^Liou au luat 1 lu t i i§ ^ 
factor which differentiates postsecondary education Uui ^ieiueuUiy ^ud o*^« 
day education in desegregation planning, Second, a basl.. concern i 44 the 



projection of institufcltrffa^" mLssiona Is to be responsive tb" the diversity .of 

: " programs required , to meet the highly diverse needs of students, No one insti- 

tution can be all things to all people. A state must mobilize the resources 

» 

of its Eigny institutions to provide access of its citizens to a wide range of 
educational opportunities. 

Mission definition must take into account the composition of the student 
fcody which chooses to attend that institution . The college-going population 
is fully aware that public institutions differ— in the degree of intellectual 
elitism on the campus or of outreach to serve persons with widely varying 
capabilities , in campus life-styles, and in many non=academic characteristics » 
These factors .influence student choice of an institution* ^ ^ s 

If an institution' enrolls a proportionately lirge ^number of students with 
difficulties in basic competencies! its mission sftbuld include thejrovislon 




of instructional resources to improve students f capabilities. If a signifi- 
cant segment of the student body comes from disadvantaged socio-economic 
family backgrounds, there is a moral responsibility to provide supplemental 
counseling services and other specialiEed student personnel services with 
fiscal support to do so* Provisions such as these will be made not because 
thte, student body has a large number of minority students but because it en- 
rolls, under freedom of choice, many students whose opportunity goals will be 

« 

realized only through providing appropriate imrtru^ Lionel and aon-academlc 
resources. 



11 
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' For some historically black' public colleges and universities, the task 
of defining missions may be more substantial than for other institutions* 
First* the career opportunities for .blacks have been dramatically expanded dn 

" I ' . ^ * ~ ~ , J 

^recent years,, and as long as thei|? student bodies 5 include large numbers otj 
minority students, the institution^ should be responsive to these changes* 
These institutions must also^oe responsive to the need for more of their s^u= 
denfls ftp enter careers, where miiibftties have been <under represent ed* Second, 

* an institution which had previously had a' statewide mis s iorj for the education 

of blacks may now find Itself changing 'its geographic area of service—as for t 

' ~y ..... ^ ^ 

example, to be^cotaing an urban^oriinted institution, While ethnic factors 

should not be primary in/stating missions, ethnic history may need to be taken 

.ZT'._ . " . ~ ~ ^ . • ... * ... * .. ' 

into account in projecting modifications pymission . To ignjore such realities 
would violate the principle §i expanding opportunity , Thus , program defini= 
tion at this time wotild include both responding to the needs of the students 
who are attending, regardless of race, and at the same^fcime responding to 
needs of all ethnic groups who may attend the* institution in the future, 

A cumpl Icaulug La^Lui. in lU^ defining of miatiiyn iu noil ethniv, tartnis is 
the sample reality that, on a de facto basis ^ many black students will cuntinue 
to opt for attending a M hi^ Loricaliy blauk insti LmlIou— lefiarai^ss of missions 
or program assignments. Missions must be aonsisLent wltii realities. lha 
modification of the ethnic co^^ositiotl ot uam^u^^volvi s soc ial y ^gluLlun 
and time . For example s it has been abundantly demonstrated that the, quickest 

'.'I 

way to accomplish greater white presence in the sLudeut ba)dy is attracting 
commuter students # at both the giaUaaLc uud^rgraduaLe levels , As fthe 

( ' 
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white presence becomes larger and mgre visible, the next stage will be an in- 
crease in boarding students who are non^black* For example,' desegregation of 
both 'white and blac^ institutions occurs more rapidly in urban situations than 

i * , - 

in^ural localities^. The definition of missions for public black universities 
therefore will operate most successfully if .these definitions reflect the pro- 

4 * » * * 

vision of ppstsecondary ieducation to • white^studentd while at the same t^me 

* *' 

being responsive to the black students who choose to attend* At the same time ? 

s^ecific programs shov^ld be undertaken to attract "other race 1 ; 1 students an4. 

to make visible their welcome on i:he campus* ? ' , y ■ 

Assignment of New Programs * ■ ^ / 



This guideline states that as part of its commitment to the? dis- 
establishment of the dual system* the state is expacted^o give 
priority to black institutions In the assignment of new programs. 
This requirement is related to the commitment of the state to ^ 
strengthen its historically black colleges Wnd universities If 
is a step to be taken not only in defining missions but ^Iso at 
other times when new programs are being projected to rae'eit so^fet^l- 
needs • The guideline applies to the assignment of new programs 
both at the undergraduate and graduate? level s . * Th e ass igrimerit* of 
^any new programs is to be cOn^lstytfwith the institution's stated 
mission. 

The review of location for a new program involves institutional initia- 
tive, as well as study by state agencies for higher education. It is important 
therefore that historically black inatituLluns giv^ serious thought Lw pro^t^u* 
possibilities which would be appropriate and consistent with their stated 

missions. To qualify for a new program adsigumeuL , the ^rogiam mhuuia hiv^ 

S 

the following characteristics % 4 
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+ a likelihood of societal need to absorb graduates; 
+* the ability to fi^ld upon the strength already existing 



* 1+ the opportunity to draw upon local or regional resources 
■ \ to supplement the growth of the" program, , 

When such programs 'are authorized* the rtate should appropriate planning 
funds '£c|r a minimum 1 period of pne year- to co^er developmental costs, and , 
supplementary funding for the first two years bf program operation in addi- 
tion to institutional base funding. This ^recognition o f r esour ce" inquire- 
ments is significant for all institutions , 4jot particularly^ so for the 1 tradl- 
tlonally^lack institutions because of the relatively wide spread of existing 
programs t While there is an expectation that institutional support canVbe - 

• ' • u ' ' < * V 

shifted over time from one program tu another, daring the foi%seeable future, 
with a relatively stable enrollment* projection, it will be more difficult to 

-. l .... ... .... * 4 . . . . ... . . ■ 

begin mw programs withfcut a commitment to start-up funds* 

* 

With the tendency toward an iucitaaiua «airollment o£ part-time and 
older clientele, planning 4or new programs may include a careful study cp ^ 
build upon the sLrengLhs ot existing majors wtifcte there is Jik^ly luur term 
support ne^d for adult population groUpa 

Inhere ar^ certain l^pm of advanced pt ui^^siy*iai pr 4 ,gi,etfu* 

which have high admission standards (and thum XLmi ted ^access ) , high costs, 
and require a solid undergraduate picparatiuii. Both limited demand and high 



within the institution; and 



. ■ : A ■ \ 

t * 

costs mean that it is neither economically feasible nor educationally desir- 
able to have large numbers of these programs in a state* In ^such cases, 
state institutions in the same geographical service area may be encouraged to 
plan such programs^together so that , the specialised programs would jse located 
on one of the u 'campusei, and the undergraduate preparation on the o 
such situations the students, knowing in advance thf reqiiii^ments for ad- 
mission to the specialized program, could concentrate on. meeting, tl^pe stan- ? 
dards while going through the undergradSate stages. Th^is* division of labor 
would reduce the economic bur|jen qf these programs , increase the am9unt of * 
educational opportunity for students! and" ifte^aa^se the number of minority 
presence" students on boih campus^!, 

CarQ should be taken in assigning new programs ao th^t a new program in 

■ „ j 

one institution (foes ^ot siphon off students from a similar program in another 
institution-, -1§is point does not imply that no new duplicating programs 
s€ould"be established. If new frlgrams^ increase the educational opportunity 
for the students and fit 'into the rational scheme of development envisifeed 
by the mission statement, they can ^ piMumld to Luattibuu u uhe 

Jpals of the desegregation process, ( Noted Duplication ia" treated iu 'detail 

* - ^ ■ % . /' ; 

a on pages 19-24 of this document.) 

1 ' * ■ - ' ^ 

Tha state policies which have been established l,.. Lh* ^.Aecuian of 
economyjof operation and.fol the maintenance of quality instruction should 
not be J|aored in the process of providing piioritie^ u hlat^il waiiy black 
institutions in the assij^ment of new programs. This st^t^ment dues not mean 

\ / 
% 



that priority cannot be executed, but it should be done* with, full recognition 
of cost factors and of educational standards formyillty and^productivity , 



Ironically , in the process of evaluatin§sprograms and of\revlewing pro- 
gram assignments, often new programs a^e^added while existing academic pro- 
grams which are*%o longer needed are seldom deleted. s Both dimensions should 

» : - B ~ ~ i . . . - * T ♦ 

be included in the^process^of projecting ifistitutional missions, 

'* ■ > ' . ■ ' ' u. 

Provision of Resources for Black Institutions > * i 

* i /, 

This guideline requires that traditionally blfifek Institutions have 
the facilities, quality and range of programs, degree offerings,^. 
..^^^.-J^GUitAeg^.^ student: ^MsJLstance, and other resources compafrabxe to^ 
- * ■ those at traditionally white institutions having similar miss idns4 

provision of imprdvem^MS /required to permit these institutions to p 
° xjiilf ill their defined ^Esiions ; funds for improvement of resources 

in physical plant, instructional equipment, etc* consistent witH 
4 their missions, based on^an assessment of physical plant resources-, f ^ 



This criterion requires jpa^es %o make a commitment Jo gpcovlde financial 



iscMirces to public bi^cks^stitutiQnP consistent withg|heir def ined^isalons, 
* 4 xLie/'dif iniAon of "resources conaia tent, with defijied missions" is more cdmplex 
than simply 'pro^eutlug tli^nLidJ iuppytL In acCQidanca Vith tli£ academic offer 

\ 'i ^ ■ ■ 

[ ipgs listed in' the catalog. A more detailed analysia must be mi^e of the r w e- 
as needed supporL existing piagrao^, new programfirj aiid special ser- 
vices dictated by student requirements fur success. Fur examp^^ « depart.- 

C 

menta upgrade their course instruction* new equipment may be req^ir^d, such ds 

Special library Ofeeda aud labotaLOiy £a^i lilies, Msui^ 0£ Llitsg iritLiLuLiwJiid, 

/ » 



1^ 



in their |©f forts to Improve tft^^§§ic ^offipetencff s of the ^students who Some 
to the campus , should have sophisticated learning centers ,in mathematics, 
sciences , ahd conffiuhlcation skills, r / 6 *■> 

, • * ■ ; ^ • \* j ,; J : ? 'a* , t<( 

While due recognition should* indeed - eivfen to underg^rd new programs * v " ' 
with the required- resources s attention ihbuld 4 al^o be given to upgrading 
existing programs, Thisj step may require a ttforough examination of strengt^ 
and freakrie'sses in curr^t ■■curiricular. offerings* Jn some cases outside tech-* 
nickl assistance may be required to identify the resources in personnel and 
equipment which are essential -to, strengthen an academic program" that has been 
in existence. If special funding is to be provided for these purposes, it is 



# important ^that_t_hese funds be pargeted so that the specific deficiencies will • 
; be remedied, The granting/of improvement funds for instruction will facil- 
^ itated by institutional self-study, including an appraisal of current resources 
and^the identification of support needs in specific form, ^ 



The histoviaally black cdlleg^s and universities have been, and are con- 
p^nuing. to be, 1 involved in curriculum adaptations to meet the expanding edu- 
cational and career goals of^their students^ For example, what was once a 

. " v , '. ■ F f 

department of business education may now be* a department of business admin- s« 
istration witV^an increasing number of fifeciaiizaciona , These changes call 



for additional equipment, additional fal&lt^j and upgrading afi existing 

faculty. Few of these institutions have the internal research facilities ^ 

* I V 

and capabilities to project these needs, An efficient office pf institu- 
tional research *may be required as a basis for Institutional self appraisal*/ 

/ ■ . • ■ . 
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The statement of the mission , in* non=efchnic terms requires a different 



Consideration of the resources allocated to the ■historically black colleges, 



Jo respohc 



id to 1 increasing services to a 'multi^ethnic student body and to the 
more diverse population in the, service area,, the process of curriculum review 

' . * ' _ " 

must he broadened,^ Funds are' required for* this review process as well as for 

* . *?. — ■ * 

new program areas which' may ie identified, ^ b * 

• . ; ■ . • - 

Resources will in some -cases be needed for preparing the students P 



faculty, mid 'administration for an increased enrollment of whiter s tudente , 
Some faculty arjd staff and students do not tal^e kindly to the idea of "their M 
c^ollege attracting noa^black students- The^ may fear and rfej^ct programs ^hey 
thinK.wTll Ipad to the overrunning of the campus by whitee and will 'need aa= * 
= t3frang±n : g their perceptions * Resources ate needed, not jus^t to 



i ff 

^develop programs* but also to persuade the people who will have to operate 

/ 

them- to accept 'them, ✓ \ 

. - > , ; k 

Finally, additional resources 'ar^needed for the staffing Jind training of 

administrative persoiuiel In d the historically LJauk insLiLuLiwna ih^se people 

are facing monumental t^aeks in guiding theft campuses through the Lisnsition 

to the non^ethnic mia^lun. Many of Lh^^e cqM^^^ inJ uuivetsni^^ are vety 

j *'/ 4 

thinly staffed at the management level, lu& vdLy 

need to be f&reocuupled wfth planning £ol lU^ tuute, the immediate demands of 

* \ . - 

presiding over the transition to the desegregated mia^i^u ate beii*^ LiauaL 
upon them. Both additional persouuel and yjuia tuuda l^l ih = ij. ii/aiulug will 
be needed* 



At the same time recognition should be given to the responsibilities of 



the historically white institutions for assisting the increasing numbers of 
black students entering their campuses. In addition to the provision for 
tutoring services % and learning centers where there is an indicated need and 
where retention may depend on such* assistance, additional counseling and stu- 

,dent personnel Services and mother non-academic resources may ^tf^uire addi- 

/ 

i 

t lonal f und ing . 

In sugary, the provision of resources for black Institutions consistent 
with their missions will not be handle J well simply Liauugh lump s lwi funding . 
The state^need the ipput from the institutions to provide funding appropriate 
to the recognised need^ ^ Some of the special funding, therefore f should be 
directed to the provis\jft5H of Internal services and of external assistance in 
institutional researc 



Unnecessary Program Duplication i 

_ 

Any unnecessary duplication of academic programs among its institutions 
is $ of coursej a concern to state systems of higher gduuaclwn ALLei^lyn \u 
this question Is essential for the Economic utilization of a state's finan- 
cial resources and for expanding statewide di v^i^if icati ^n of academic offer- 
ings , 

\ 

One ot the muist oLslieuglug Lespoutfibilili^ l.^ *a ^uu i** coiioi Jstiug 
both desegregation and ^i^anded opportunity is tUv issus ot dupl ication in 
postsecondary education- This issue must be studied by the board and by each 

> 



institution in the light of j statewide and institutional mission statements, 
Only then can judgments be jmade about the level of duplication in teaching 
research, and service progiams, 

The history and tradition of American pSstsecondary public education has 
been toward increased acceJss by placing more institutions and more programs 
closer to the citizens, Thus t newes institutions Ire located nearer centers 



of population and provide programs at times and places convenient to employed 




and part-time people, The inevitable result has been to increase duplication 

of programs^ Clearly, when it is the state policy to increase aecesspthat 

j 

is s to expand educational opportunity—providing programs for place-bp und 
^students becomes a concern in the state master plan, ^ 



The balance which must be achieved ^ each state is betweSn increasing 
access for .all students t but particularly for blacks who have been under- 
represented in postsecondary education* and eliminating unnecessary dupli- 
cation which' tends to perpetuate a, dual system. This isiue mus^& i addressed 
% within the cont ext of freedom of choice Col Lhm atudenta . 



At the two-year vocational-technical or community cull^ge lev^i , 
observes more clearly defined service icgluna, and du^iUaUuu l« b^s^J 
entirely on the need to provide pLugirauia Lu ^^uiuU au^sa within s cummu^i 
radius. The racial patterns which develop Lend to mirror uhe lacial diaitri 
bution of the service area. * 

At the senior college level, partfcul^iy wh&i.* ^ucias ot i uoidwutial 

; 



/ 

! 

study have been established* two major problems are observed. First, when 

ogram placement by the^state is limited to only selected institutioms $ 
segregation may have been encouraged by providing a setting where ^ one program 
became predominantly white while another became predominantly black* Agri^ 
culture' is a perfect example in many Southern states where two schools devel- 
oped, one which was supported by an 1862 land-grant federal act and one sup- 
ported by an 1890 federal act* The continuation of these two separate pro- 
grams in a state may serve to* encourage racial segregation. An analysis *of 
entullmmit patterns lu agriculture programs would support this yonLention hi 
many states.. -Second, where a predominantly white and predominantly black 
institution are in the same geographical vicinity, program duplication may 
lead toward racial identity of program enrollment* 

Against th^ backfi^una, a' @ uu must Identify ^ core .of program offer- 
iagb without which the Institution may cease to be viable, It is reasonable 
to assume that a broad range of offerings %n the arts and sciences, together 
with business administration and teacher education, must be offered at each 
of the senior InStl Lutlous . The** ar* M .ore^ praams £wuud vlruuslly ^very 
where in Institutions of ferln^' baccalaureate an^ higher degrees. 

A uai^ful sLud^ uau^l be uu*d & Lu ^qU. ^i^l^ dt^ilnh^ th* u > L 

duplication, some of which is necessary duyl lou. We wo d^ e Ub e , for 
example, these levels: ^ 

Level One ; nogiaois a^ikaud iy two ........ 4t _ t itutLons wu^ 

enrollment ii limited by space or accreditation or clinical reso ... ..... 

and where qualified applications are turned down at both or all in- 
stitutions. Here there is a need, a demand, the program is clearly 



one of limited access, and 
opportunity for students , 



'4 

duplication helps provide increased 



Level Two;j Duplicated programs where job placement projections in a 
^ professional field and student demand suggest that maintaining the 
duplicated pro grains or opening a new program w;0EL®not diminish an^ 
rollment _at any institution but will increase opportunity. There 
may or may not be enrollment limitations imposed on existing programs. 

Level Three ; Progranii duplicated where maintaining separate programs 
limits enrollment: growth at one or more institutions, and/or dissipates 
■ scarce resources by failing to maintain adequate enrollments. This 
condition will most often lead to heavily segregated programs between 
traditionally bl^ae^ and traditionally white institutions. 

.States must be encouraged to differentiate among these various levels 
of duplication,., because increasing access and opportunity must be kept firmly 
in mind and encouraged by the appropriate locations of programs. 

The duplication problem can be approached educationally by referring to 
the established mission. If the mission of an institution has been formulated 
in non^et^nic terms to provide the maximum amount of educational opportunity 
within the constraints of the state's resources^ then the institution should 
have the prpgrams that enable it to accomplish that mission, The fact that 
two schools in the sajne service arsa have the same programs does not auto- 
M.t^i^lly mean that the duplication is educationally unnecessary . Nor does it 

J ■ 

automatically mean that the presence of the two programs impedes the dis- 
establishment of the dual system, It has already been recognised, iu the 
concept of "unnecessary duplication, !f that a college must have a critical 
mass of core programs which may l^e different at different levels „ such as 
undergraduate, graduate, arid professional* An educationally sound treatment 
of these different levels will result in a piogram fut the total state in 



11 



which 
becaui 



the students have a MKimu|^mount o.f opportunity and freedom of .chLjLce:.. 
e through coordination the various offerings are available to the largest 



. IS 

possible number of students. ^ J 

n 



[f simila^ programs exist iide-by^side In two institutions in the i|ma ^ 

geographical service area and both are high demand programs s then any mdving of 

i.. - . ■ ) 

one of those programs in the name of eliminating segregation wHi simpl^ re- 

duce the freedom of choice and the opportunity available to the students. h * 

Eliminai^ng or moving one of the programs* will also increase the coat to the 

state of the remaining program, Nur has It been demonstrated that students 

who are already in a program will necessarily follow that program to another 

school; students may — they do for many other reasons, simply change their 

majors and remain in the same school^ In other cases P particularly in states" 

where £here are a large number of other colleges, they may simply change to 

a school other than the one to which the program was" moved. 

These considerations suggest that elimination of duplication In itself ' 
is a very frail reed upon which to pin hupes of ^eliminating the 'vestiges of 
racial duality. They also suggest tha^t whatever desegregation is achieved - 
by eliminating duplication may be purchased at lL^ u^sl at lessened ef fee- * 
tlveness for the institutions and restricted oppuL Lunity freedom of 

choice for the students, 

A further complication in the lau^ieut h- 41 u.i^ b .iJ^ii M ^ la the % 

• i 

fact that academic programs with similar names may quite ditterent in 

' • ' : r 

their central focus, Two nursing ptugrauis may eAisL in a given ^eivice area, 



but one may. focus upon public health nursing and pediatric nursing while the 
other emphasizes training in psychiatric nursing or surgical nursing. One 
may be Concerned with general nursing practice and another, with advanced 
specializations. .. Similar circumstances may be found in teacher education, 
business administration, engineering,' and home economics, for example. The 
mere checking of a list of catalog offerings is not a valid procedure for 
assessing duplication . - ' * \ 



Consideration may be given to cooperative Utilization of two programs 
d through j oint use of campus resources and facilities". Through such a pro- » 
eedUre students are provided access to a wider variety of academic maj ors , 
and the resulting movement of students between campuses increases the visible 
presence of "other race" students on both campuses. - 
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DESEGREGATION OF STUDENT ENROLLMENT 



^The-general-statement^in-the-guidelines^eon^ 



of student enrollment is that "an acceptable plan shall eommit the 
state to the goal of assuring that the system as a whole and each . : 
institution within the system provide an equal educational' oppor- 
tunity, are .open and accessible to all students , and operate without 
. .' regard to race and on a desegregation basis. 11 

$ ■ 
. This criterion is accompanied by a frame of reference to be followed 
in setting numerical goals for admission and for graduation of "other 
race" students—from two-year institutions through graduate and pro- 
, fessional* schools. Both statewide and institutional goals are required . 
For, the graduate and professional schools, the numerical goals must be 
projected for each major field, and particular attention must be given 
to increasing black student enrollment and graduation Vfrom those 
traditionally white four-year undergraduate institutions which serve 
•as feeder institutions for^he graduate and professional schools." 

The state^ must also : adopt the goal "of increasing the. total proper- 
t ion of white students attending traditionally black" institutions . " • " 
However , an account. must be taken of the unequal status of the black 
— ^ colleges-and-trhe-danger. that_desegregation .will jiiminish higher edu- 
cational opportunities for^ blacks. The unique importance of the; 
traditionally black colleges should be taken into account , and 
establishment of numerical :goals for the enrollment of white students 
it traditionally black institutions must be preceded by an inereas- 
' . . ; ing enrollment of blacks at the traditionally white institutions and 
by the accomplishment of specific steps to strengthen the role of 
black institutions , eliminate program duplication, locate new pro- 
grams at black institutions, and by other measures described in the /* 
preceding guidelines. ^ _ 

Freedom of student choice in the ^selection of an institution to attend 
is a basic characteristic of American higher education * Indeed the courts 
have recognized this fact as one of a number of differences between public 
elementary , and secondary schools and postsecondary education. This freedom 
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, of choice plays an important role in matching students with the appropriate, 
~, institution and in enabling students to select the institution which best 

< meets their personal and educational needs. . i .= *■ ' 

* . , * \ -.=*'" ■■ • .* '■= • 

Afl fltatad In the previous section, states provide a wide diversity of ; 
educational opportunities among their 11 various public institutions- Students 
often are aware of ways in which these campusefs differ—not just in eurricular 
offerings bufi also in standards for admission f Ain criteria for academic suc- 
cess and for graduation, and in their patterns bf non-academic activities and 
life-styles. Hie combination of these factors/ often plays a more important 
role in the choice than the nature of academic offerings^ alone. Counseling 
and guidance resources a^j, of course, of the utmost significance, but in 
the final analysis the student makes the final decision* Care must be "taken 
i^ aggressive "over- 
sell 1 ' merely to, increase ''other race" numbers does not result "in a mismatch, * 2 
of student and institution with detrimental effects upon retention. 

Levels ■ : pf motivation and of emotional adjustment affect student retention. 
Some students desire tp attend a large university and other prefer a small 
college community. , Some students will need strong sources of emotional sup- *- 
port, while others will cope successfully even under adverse .situations. 
Some high school graduates want to go where their friends are going or have 
gone, while others may wish to attend an institution where they may establish ^ 
their own image in ways which break with the past. 

In plain language, the selection of a college Involves a decision which 

X 1 26 ^ : ' ■ 
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may afreet educational success or failure, It 4 may affect realization of ; oppor- 
tunity or stand as a deterrent € to its realization* Recruiting procedures 

• ■ " " . '• ' ' \ . ■■-■ V 1 '■ $ 

j should fee based on providing as much information about an institution as , .-, 
possible so that the applicant will have' a realistic basis for making a .. " j 
choice* This point is particularly significant for the student who enters 
a college in which he or she will s be a minority person. 

It is assumed that a ; college will provide special instructional resources 
for students who are accepted with- Indications of deficiencies in those compe- 
tencies essential for academic^ success - It is assumed that in recruitment 
each campus will be responsive to attitudinal factors which influence the. - • . 
degree to which the student feels a sense of acceptance* The retention rate 
will be influenced, by the adequacy of these factors. . ;\ . 
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At the graduate and professional school level the conditions are some- 
:'' what different. The student Has Identified specific educational and_ career 
goa%s* The* student is more mature and able to cope with personal adjustment 
' problems . However, the administration will still need to pay attention to 
the effect the difficulties mentioned above may have on retention at this 
upper level, ; 

toe problem related to numerical goals arises from the designated time 
span for their completion. Five years may not be enough time to accomplish 
modifications which will facilitate adjustment of students to campus environ- 
ments in which they are minority persons. It takes time to change campus 
attitudes and to develop a new "ethos" favorable to retention. ■ 



30 



- - - - Within the context of "f reeddml of ; chbiceV" _an ins t i tution * s ability to • 
Meruit ".other race" students will; depend upon several factors, among which 1 

are I ■ ^ - // •(■/' ■ •/;'•' T / " = . '■ - - ■ ■ 

+ The image of the institution as a friendly, accepting 
; environment for new students ; .• . - 

+ . Specialized programs which are" recognized as excellent *■ ■ - " 

and which have kriowi potential for career development^ 

+ Student services which are known to assist students in „ 
'.„■„■ counseling, 'testing, placement, activities, housing* and 
'■ .. . financial aid; , - . 

I- . . . . . ■ . ^ . ' 

'.. +. Transfer policies wKich provide ease of access from the 
\;\ two-year to the fourTyear program in a 2 + 2 context, and 

undefgfeaduate majors which are known to provide ease of 
access 4 to graduate and professional programs; . ... '■ , 

+ "A planned, aggressive, recruitment policy wherein institu- 
tional representatives visit and counsel with high, school 7 ^ " ■ t> m **1" ,? j 

students who may. be candidates for undergraduate admissions if 

and id.th- college students who may be candidates for graduate*.; >,, „ , ^ f - v 
~ r "~ admissioxi; ; ------ • : — y " '77 7-^ r- . > : r^.y.;. y'-- 7 v— " ~ ~" 

+ Selection of "secondary locations," or sites away from the 

— . main: campus , where parts of an instructional program can , 

f lriurish because of population centers , work 16 cations 77 ~ 
codperative study /work scheduling , etc. (As; institutions V 
serve increasing numbers of older and part-time clientele, 
this kind of planning will become more significant - ) 



-/ 



Statewide boards and institutions need to be aware of barriers to effec- 
tive recruiting but particularly to "other race" recruiting* First and fore- 

* : / . ■ - ; • ;; ■ : > - = \ •'■ » '• . 

most, secondary school guidance of flees' are generally understaffed and are 
unable to fulfill one of the expected roles — that is, career and college 
counseling. In too many instances, the counselor is a problem solver and 
scheduler of student programs', without time or support funds to develop an . 
effective testing, assessment , and counseling program. For those students 
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without strong family support and encouragement to consider a variety of : 
careers and college preparation, there appears to be a trend in some states to 
place students in non-college preparatory sequences* Ais happens more fre- 
quently to blacks than to whites.. Such a system will fma. ;tp have blacks 
underrepresented in the available pool for college-going and will place 
sevire limitations upon those who do apply for college but have riot had an 
adequate secondary school; preparation* . 4 

To address this "problems colleges and universities;, must take a more 
^positive approach in structuring career days, college nights, and other . 

"on-site" programs for students in the secondary schools^ to increase parents 1 , 
studen^ 1 , and teachers 1 awareness of .available programs and of proper prep- 
aration for college, ... • • • . ' . • 

Secondly, in those states with a well developed open-access community _ 
college system, .four-year institutions should Examine their curriculum se- 
quences to plan for ease of transfer and opening up baccalaureate degree 
programs so that a student may complete a degree sequence in two additional 
years after successful completion of the associate degree. 

Third (and this is particularly true for graduate students and part-time 

'■ , . r - - . ■ . •• ■ ■ *.■ 

students), requiring most of the coursework on the main campus for the con- 

venience of the faculty Inhibits enrollment where classroom experiences can 

. .. . .. ... . X ' 

just as easily be accommodated at a different site. If the population group 
is at a work site (factory, hospital, school) or grouped in a population 
center, those activities which can easily be offered in such a, location will * 
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create a willingness for the 'student to enroll pn-campus for courses requiring 

■ * ; _ _ ; _ ' ... ) ■■■ ./ • . ■ ■ - * . ■ .. " . ' ' ■ v. . ■ : 

support services, such W library, laboratory, clinic, shop, etc, - 

■ ''. ' - . ... \ / . • ■ , •;' ' .• 

» Achieving the goal of desegregating student enrollment involves con- 
sidering a number -of factors pot mentioned in the guidelines concerning stu- 
y . dent recruitment. Recruitment now will be conducted in a period in which 
there is a declining pool of traditional college-age students. This dimin- 
* ishing of \he pool will create recruiting problems for both black and white 
institutions, but it will have a particularly drastic effect on the efforts 
■' of the traditionally black schools , and these institutions will require 
H special assistance and resources in recruiting white students to' accomplish 
desegregation of student Jbodies. 

* ■ • ■ i . ,-■ . - • • . _ . . 

r i The combination of the shrinking pool of college-age students and the 

. -\ efforts of the white institutions to meet their goaflT^ill throw the black 

/colleges and white ones into direct conflict for the black students. Since 

-there are more-white schools than bl^ck ones competing for the same students, 

"' and since these white institutions generally have , better financed and more 

effective recruiting organizations, it is predictable that the black students 

. will be attracted iri disproportionate numbers to the white schools, If ^is, 

result" occurs j then the black schools will lose their historic enrollment 

base without gaining compensating increases in white students* 

The traditionally black institutions will have greater difficulty attrac- 

: = -V. .' \ ■ ^ 

- ," ting white^ students than the historically white ones will , have recruiting . 
black students. The emergence of federal financial aid as an entitlement 




\ v : 



w jcoupled with the efforts p£ the historically white institutions to accomplish 

: their desegregation goals will effectively ,^ 
development of affirmative admissions programs may lower considerably the ' * 
barrier posed by the high, admissions standards* Greater experience of blacks 



./ with whites in integrated public school systems and in their own personal 
"#* lives will tend to counteract the impression of unwelcomeness at the white 
schools, Yoir example, this change is being reinforced by widespread appear- 
arice dn television of the ; sport teams of th£ historically white schools. A 
black student observing a: basketball or football ganie of major Southern powers 
may s^e more black players- on the field %an white ones, This combination n 
of factors will make it much easier for the white schools 1 recruiters to re- 

• ".. '■■ ■■.*■ 1 . . ■ \-y . . - . • • m w ' ' 

cruit._black students than has hitherto been the case. 



The black schools, thi the other hand, face a different system of barriers 
as ^they attempt to'-'tecruit JLhite students. The image which many whites seem ; 
\ to hold of: the; b^kck institution is' one of inferiority. Whereas the black 

student -who leoes to a wiite school is generally perceived by black compatriots 

..- - 7 ° - 6 *\ ; •„ i - - * ■ - . --- • • ' • • ........ 

• - »."«,■ ' t - ,' . • - " ' •. ■' . = 

• , • ' * " • i- * * - " 

.. as advancing his or her educational opportunity and attainment, the white stu- 
dent attending a black institution is often perceived as compromising his or 
her educational opportunity or attainment, The black schools, /thus, have 
much greater difficulty in dealing with the image problem than the white- 

schools, * •• ': ' , . ~- . / ; 

V * ■ 

The results of these difficulties* are not only quantitative, they are also 
qualitative. Many presidents of black colleges have al reudy^begun lamenting 
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the "brain drain" or the "disproportionate shift'. 1 of black students to white 
campuses . The historically white campuses, through a combination of inten- 
sifted recruiting and financial assistance from various sources, have already 
begun siphoning off top^leVel tjlack students* nthey intensify their efforts 
to increase their numbers of N Mack_students , „sorae historically white schools 
can be expected to recruit students of lower ability as well, B . v * 

Since the white institutions eoAmonly take a major share <©f the white 
population, the white students left for the black schools may tend to be. 
lower quality student^, Thus, as it struggles to improve its image ffid 

portray itself as a high quality institution, increasing ttjje opportunities 

• '* ■ ■ •■' '■ • . * - : 

and prestige of its students, the black college may be faced with a growing 

I , ' . • : - ... , • , * . • * * ■ ■ 

shortage of the maj or material necessary to 'make this image a reality — high 
quality students^ 1 ' ; 

To these overall conceptual difficulties., some practical considerations 
must be added. Foremost among these is financial aid. Typically, at * the 
black institutions, more than 85 percent of the students are on financial aid. 

• • ' ■ 3.>L ■ * • , ■ , • ■ • 

. • ' • • -j * ' . , . ■■_-•■-=• ■ 

As noted above, it is very likely that some white students which the black 
.school can succeed in recruiting will come from the same* economic bracket as 
the black students. These considerations mean- financial aid will become a 



x major tool in the recruitment of stud^hts by the black institutions. The 



\ .historically black institutions will, therefore, have to resort to extra- 
ordinary ~ef fdrts-r-and the attendant extra expenses — to make their prospective 
students aware of the financial aid available. Because, in many instances, 
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the parents and associates of these students afe not familiar with the process 
of dealing with government and financial agencies , a considerable amount of , ^ 
assistance will be necessary to make certain that t^e prospective student does 
his part in getting his application to the proper agency and following it up 
It will not suffice simply^to notify the students .that the financial aid ex- 
ists* They will need/to J^e convinced that /it is available to them and in- 



1 



s true ted how to apply for 4^. 




In most Eases , these students and their parents lack the gophistieation 
to" cope effectively with financial organizations- They will_not distinguish 
among such basic financial a/d concepts ^as' "grant » 11 , 1 1 "scholarship , 1 r 

and "work, 11 and will tencTto be repelled by the regulations governing the 
obtaining of financial aid. - The life-styles of some oS these students have 
caused ^ and other 'thresholds »~ The pro- 

vision of fil&^ncial aid must take cognizance of waysyfco counter this 
indifference. 



•■ These considerations indicate that a 1 maj or reorganization: and reorien- r 
tation of the financial aid operations "of the black college wil£\be in order 

if it is to cpmpete effectively enough to meet its enrollment and desegre- 

■■»*..". ' • ■ ■ * •' * " h . ■■ ' ' ■ * • . - » _ 

gation goals. A variety of measures rangirig from oriehSation of hign school 
counselors, to a broade^^^e % of dissemination methods, to a step-by-step 
set of instructions for. completing the^jppplication process will need to be 
developed. Ways of evaluating these measures and GSQStantly monitoring them 
for effectiveness also need to be formulated. Provisions for these kinds of 
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activities will call for substantially augmented resources for the financial 
aid operations of the black institutions. » 



A major barrier to. affirmative admissions programs in historically white 
institutions,— pa^ 



the lack of spaces and the attendant risk of Bakke- type suits whan objectively 
less qualified black ^students were admitted in preference to better qualified 
white students in order to meet an enrollment desegregation goal. With the 
forthcoming decline in the student pool, spaces in the programs will^b^^me^ 
available without the contest among the applicants for the slots. 

To assistY'other race 11 ndnorit^e^tt/^ * re tent ion , positive steps 

need to be taken^to create a favorable environment , from both the non- 
academic and academic perspectives , 5qme of these steps are" 

+ Employing of pother race 11 * counselors in student service's ; r 



+ developing of skills" centers to as s is t marginal s tudent s 
achieve minimal standards; /' • 

+ Providing for summer orientation for both students and 
parents to become acquainted with the ins tit ut ion; ... ' 

+' Providing diagnostic tests to .determine interest and ability 
• < levels so placement, and counseling can be enhanced; : • 

+ Scheduling ' small .group "rapj, 1 ^.sessions, between a counselor 
- and students on a" regular basis to widen circle of friends 

v \ *and shate common' problems arid feelings; 

+ Conducting periodic assessment of financial* aid neecis. so ' ; r 
that students do not feel threatened 'by financial ^burdens; :' ' 

+ Scheduling regular appointments with an academic advisor to v 
reyiew progress each term jgjid assist students to prepare 
^adequately for the next term; "J "" : 



+ Creating .a campus-based "dialogue" on *a regular basis to * 
explore- ways of coping and helping in a racially pluralistic 
society; . '" =■ . ; ■ _"'"».• 

+ Seeking oyt "other race 11 minorities for participation in 

t sports and student activities j^m^iiig rsiire - that eafch - f ull- 1 ime 
student is participating in at least one activity program; and 

+ Encouraging summed attendance with reduced . course load ajid * ' 
, providing financial assistance .for students on academic; a v^/i 



probation • 



An obvious factor to be considered in the administration of this guide- 
line is there are not yet reliable methods of making certain that students 
will remain in an institution* All institutions have some level of attrition. 
Although, recent research seems" to indicate that the attrition rate ^among black / 
students in white institutions is higher, than that of blacjks^ in #lack schools, 
the causes .. for t^.s Have not been completely documented and validated, ndfej liasj^ 
• this ^apparent difference been effectively correlated with such output indict, -H' 
cators as LB AT* MCAT, and scores on various, licensure boards. Additionally, 
surveys of students * themselves have revealed ,^a variety of reasons for nbp^; 
completing their, work at a particular,; ins t itutiorii .Correlations of these- v i 
responses with answers obtained f rom TO^hei^s^uifc have also suggested "good 1^ * 
reasons given by students are not' necessarily ttid ireal reasons for not qom- * 
plating their studies. It is also ^not clear- what; proportion of students who 
become an a»ttrtfciQn^stBtistic at one school later complete their work, at an- 
other, one. The clearest revelation: coming from studies of attrition rates 1 is 



that a vaifiaty ;Of experiences ojtHer than difficulties in the instructional 



program can,*, cause a student to leave school 
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- Aft equal amount of uncertainty prevails in the instruct 
effects of the shrinking pool of students and 'efforts by ther/iristitutiqn^ 
keep their enrollment* and to desegregate^ their student bodies, may lead; to; *the 



recruitment of students whose qualifications fall below the lev^ls^thes^ ' irt^V* 

: •.-•■---t^-'— -— -— — — *" :— -"p^^---:-— --■-^-^■^A^:0^_._::J 

s^itutions would normally admit . Since : the primary purpose r-bt- an admissioni jr./ 
P 0 licy,vis the recruitment of students who, can survive in a parffidular ifif^ /v? 
stitution, the acceptance of students beneath that standard automatically \ * : v % 
increases the ^tLb^ that these students ^ill not survive and demands a revision 



- of the i^tructibnal procedures in order to cope with-. them, tin ^t tempting to , 
increase the percentage of "other race" students and to increase the number 

♦ of such students* who; graduate, the institutions are seeking to solve a prob 7 * 
lem whose causes they have not yet identified accurately and- [for which, up 



!.?9._5??.*l' Jthere has no t been^ _____ j | j ; 

* & ' — - - * » > ■ " \\ 5/ " ' * ^ ^ ^ 

Because one of the aspects of the 'guidelines is that the number of-mitidir-- 



ity students: graduating from programs in- which these studen is^have been pre- 
viously underrepresented be increased s research wiil> be neededifto investigate 
the motives, that cause these students to Renter (or avoid) suchlprograms in 
the fits t place, >. A :\ \ ...^ i.., ..- jj 





The guidelines regarding retention a^^yaluation probably^ will h§yl^ 
greater impact on public schools than any oM^he other guidelin^es ^^cept " ^ 
» possibly the mission statement manda^a ^^^p^ct » if the 1 causes .for attrition 
the 4 = failure y to engage in certj^^ptogra^'/can be ascertained, r . and 'If means 
of remedying these difficulties at^^ ! |ublic school level can be found, most 
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problems aksbciated with, the lack^pf ;oppdrtun±ty stattming from the yestig#s 



of the dual systems can be eliminated. Studiante could then select the pro- 
: grains that n bep £ fulfill their needs, and i.atftbitions, ^nd ^oceed With high as- 
surance that the ^6^oo!t maximum -opportunities 



to reach their goals . : 




v r 
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! DESEGREGATION OF FACULTY, ADMINISTRATIVE STAFFS, 

NON-ACADEMIC PERSONNEL f AND GOVERNING BOARDS 

i 

An acceptable state plan shall commit the stmts system to the 
goal of increasing the number and proportion of ^lack employees, 
academic and* non-academic, throughout the system and of increase 
ing black citizens among appointive positions on governing boards 
of the' state system and of the individual institutions * Specific 
goals are escpeeted for faculty , for administrative officers, for 
non-academic personnel, and for staff Of governing boards, 

THe goal is to achieve the proportion of black faculty and admin^ 
istrators at each institution and on the staff of each governing 
tsoard in positions not requiring the doctorate at least equal to 
the proportion of black students graduating with master's degrees 
in the appropriate discipline from institutions witHin the state » 
system, or the proportion of black Individuals with the required 
credentials fdr such positions in the jrelevant labor market area, 
whichever is greater, for positions requiring the doctorate, the 
proportion of black ^individuals with the required credentials in 
the relevant labor market|ii the standard*' For nori^academic 
positions , t*he standard fi^r setting the proportion is the avail- 
* f 'ability of blacky *in the labor market for each job category- The 
same ratios apply to ^the filling of vacancies until the appro- 
priate goals are frilly met. 



Desegregation of Faculty 



The strength of American collages and universities, to a substantial 
degree, is based upon the campus leadership in the building Up of strong 
academic departments. Presidents and other central administrators do not 
customarily fill faculty vacancies, The selection involves departmental 
chairmen and peer group faculty review of applicants * qualifications f r In 
this respect higher education differs from the public school system, 
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The recruitment >of faculty is further complicated by the definition of 
the available supply* The figure, even if it can be obtained, for the number 
of blacks ,in the labor market in a specific discipline may not be [ the number 
$?ho have the specialization required to> f ill a vacancy. For sample, a : , 
doctorate in history is eligible for a position in Oriental history only if 
his training has been' in this specialisation, 

Faculty strength is built not only on the evidence of graduate degree 
attainments but also upon evidence of teaching and research skills appropriate 
to the vacancy, The guidelines recognize these factors under the term "ere- 
dentials" but fail to recognize that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
define availability within the paramet^rf .of the several elements involved 
In the definition of qualifications for a particular position* The problem 
becomes further complicated when trends in higher education are examined* 

Institutions of higher education in most states are reaching relatively 
high levels of tenured faculty—a condition brought about by a period of rapid 
growth, during which tenure was granted more readily, followed by a period 
of relative stability in faculty positions. 

"Other |race" faculty, particularly blacks in predominantly white insti- 
tutions , have been employed in disciplines which were once growth fields 
(such as education)* out are now on the decline, Thus, "other race" faculty 

coming up for tenure in^under^roductive" disciplines are going to find it 

m 

difficult to remain at the institution. in a period of stable uumbers of 

r 
}~ -. 
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faculty positions, persons not tenured may be terminated in order to allocate 
that line item to a newly developing or growth department, 

The growth areas in the 1980s will be somewhat different from thos f e in t 
the 1960s and 1970s , ^Architecture, computer science, health 1 services , public 
administration^ and f inance 'ire examples of fields where blacks witH graduate 
degrees have not been well represented; therefore, recruiting blacks for these 
growing fields will bll* most difficult* 

A conscious effort by institutions and state systems may be necessary to 

i 

provide financial incentives and to take other affirmative steps to recruit 

blacks into new, high growth fields as graduate students so as to insure a 

*■ , 
supply of doctorates in these fields for the future. Previous efforts have 

# ■ 
been made and should be continued, but new techniques will probably be re^ 

" ■ "1$ 

quired as well. 

+ In-house faculty training programs have had moderate results £ 
and do serve to remove the question of "confidence" that some- 
thing is being done, 

+ Department faculty have recruited "other race" candidates. at* 
conventions. This ds a viable means of meeting new people, 
and funds for faculty to attend siielf meetings for this purpose 
are justified, 

+ Consortia arrangements between and among institutions with 
short traveling distances help bring "other race", faculty in 
part-time roles* In some cases a possibility for making 
joint appointments may emerge. 

It has been suggested that the issues surrounding desegregating the 
faculty lie to some degree, more in the realm of public pull ay than in th^ 
realm of educational values and proceaaea . it .an b« intuitively argued^ 
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that a desegregated faculty will provide role models for the "other presence" 

students on a campus, and that a faculty member of a given race can be more 

sensitive , automatically, to problems and motivations of students of that 

same race* It can be claimed intuitively that ^he expansion of value systems s 

points of view, and horizons by a multi-ethnic faculty is more desirable for 

a university than the homogeneous patterns produced by a ufii-racial one. Few, 

though* wojuld attempt to document empirically the propositions that students 
# 

can learn best from faculty, of their own race, or that they can be understood 
and motivated only by members of their same ethnic group,* or that sensitivity 
to the problems of students and skill in solving those difficulties are the 
exclusive property of any racial group. Insuring faculty desegregation is ^ 
primarily a public policy problem of guaranteeing the individual faculty 
member the maximum opportunity of employing his or her skills unfettered by 
artifically imposed ethnic limitations, 

It will take aggressive and coordinated planning by state systems and 
by institutions to achieve desegregation of faculty in ways which are con- 
sistent with sound educational practice^ ^The complexities described above 
should not be used as a device to avoid affirmative action* The task will 
require research, recruitment of mure blacks into underrepresented dis- 
ciplines* and funding for such training. It will require evidence of a 
good faith effort to find qualified minority persons and to train more 
persons for fields in which there is a shortage of qualified black faculty. 
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Desegregation of the Administration 

The Issues surrounding desegregating the administration lie more in the 
realm of public policy than in the area of educational values and processes. 
Academic administrators seldom are* directly involved with the educational 
procedures of their institutions. They tend to function in leadership or 
managerial roles. They eat the tone create the climate, provide the direc- 
tion, and constitute the symbols around which the various constituencies of 
the institution can rally. The requirements for these roles center around 
individual qualities, skills, attitudes, values, and personality traits. In 
theory, thei^e qualities are independent of race and organisational affili- 
ation, and experience shows that integrated administrations can operate as 
effectively as uni-raclal ones. The institutional impact of the race of 
the administrative official is primarily one of image, if there arm large 
numbers* of one race on the administrative team, and if the studeiitj^y is , ^ 
of that same race,* the perceived ethnic image is tha,t of the; majority of the 
students and administrators. If a majority of the students are of one race 
and the administrative staff has very few of that race, the institution is 
perceived as of the race of the students, and the few "other race" adminis- 
trators are regarded as exceptions—even if one of these few is the chief, 
officer. Controversy over the desegregation of the administration Im likely 
to degenerate into the political question of what kind of image the institu- 
tion should project. 

The administration can usually b tt divided into three levels, the senior 

43 



level of the presidents and vice presidents, the middle level of the deans f 
and the immediate operating level of the department chairpersons. The chief 
administrators are highly visible to , internal and external constituencies. 
The deans are less visible to the outside but are widely visible to the in^ 
ternal publlsd* The department chairpersons are alfi5^£ invisible to the 
external publics and have a relatively limited exposure to the internal , 
groups. The focus , nature $ and extent of the objections to !! other race" 
persons * therefore, will vary with the level being integrated. 

The fundamental concern is the quality of the administrators themselves , 

; . . . 4 

A high order of " intelligence, managerial skills, a sense of organizational 
principles > overriding concern for the constituent publiue and, above all, a 
high level of personal courage and Integrity are essential, A major diffi= 
eulty is that individuals with these qualities are in short supply^no matter 
what race is involved* If the individual does possess these equalities in. 
appreciable amounts, and if the appointing agencies have enough courage to 
back him or her during the initial furor, most of the obstacles can- be safely 

' - ' \ 

negotiated. 

Special care needs to be taken in desegregating the administration of 
black institutions. Because of the shift in values and the rise of black 
self-esteem^ installing whites in the administrative structure—particularly 
at the senior 'administrative level—will often be perceived as a statement of 
inferiority of black administrators. Furor over the loss of identity and the 
taking over of the black institutions by whites ie likely and shouid be 
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anticipated* The groundwork for quelling, defusing, and exposing the true 
nature of the outcries must be laid before making integrated appointments. 

The educational consequences involved in integrating the administration 
are clearcut and less intimately intertwined with th^ long-term ability of 
the institution to deliver maximum educational opportunity than is the case 
with faculty and student desegregation, Integration of; thp administration is 
also mark£d$by fewer bona fide considerations requiring delay and concerns 
external to the desegregation process itself, / 

"Other race 11 presence is essential t at the senior administrative level 
if an institution is to create an awareness of and an openness toward "other 
race" student participation,* At the level of student services and counsel- 
ing* it is essential to have "other race" personnel so. that ' students may feel 
comfortibie in communicating their problems if and t^^^\adjustmei|t issues 
surface* Each institution should establish goals t$/ eve this kind of 
"presence" and create an atmosphere of welcome for minority students, 

# * ,. ! , - r ' ., 

Having "other race" administrative staff provides an opportunity to 

bring policy discussion and planning Issuasv^to the at^^^Lbn> of the total 

staff for resolution in ways and at /£ ime$ fnoc < P°^M^^I^ r ^^ 1 S ut L * ieit presence. 



The above comments also app ly to th e- $ re£euce Ox mi^o^l p e r a u us on the 
staff of state agencies for higher education *s ^ile : iitlf ? f^W cases they were 
first employed chiefly as affirmative action c je'rs^iftiei ^ fekpexiehce has demon- 
strated that they may play an important rule %h \sJmob% e^#rf;\ "aspect of the 



operation of these offices, 



I* 1 V 
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Desegregation of Non-AcadeMc Staf f 

The issues surrounding the desegregation of the non=aeademic staff also 
lie mora in the realm of public policy than in the area of educational pol- 
icies and pifecesses. These people perform tasks in support of, and ancillary 
to, the educational activities of the institution, many of which are inter- 
changeable, tost of the tasks require relatively low orders of skill and ■ 
these persons are almost instantly replaceable* Although these services are 
^ essential to the smooth operation of the university , the terms and conditions 
of employment and the abundant supply of personnel in the market render it 

unlikely that any disruption* would do more than temporarily impede* the normal 

•>" * 

f functioning of the Institution, Desegregation of the non-academic staff is, 

i- _ 

thus* a public policy problem of guaranteeing the individual staff members 

\ ' . ... 

maximum opportunity of employing their talents unimpeded by externally im- 
posed and ethnic limitations* 

^i^S^iduils often work at close quarters with each other and at 

'X-'; -?V. ^"-■•^^^•^ ' 

.jobs itl^w^ regard each other as competitors—either for 



status of-folg: fim^pj^^f|3?ioblems with integregation eurface in the form of 
abrasive pi^ib^K^fceife^pffli group dissension, and actual physical clashes* 
V These 4if f^p^p^^Iilf^pi are directed at th« "other race" individual 



rather than at^^^fiftSmtution , and any disruption of the activities of the 
institution as a whole is a by-product of this friction and dissension* 

These interpersonal conditions may also affect the supply o f "oth| 
O , 46 
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race" workers who may not wish to subject themselves to the abuse and un- 
pleasantness which their presence may provoke- Or having accepted a posit ion t 
some may soon abandon It in the face of group or individual hostility, The 
result may be a high turnover that may temporarily reduce the effectiveness 
of the affected group* However f experience has shown that this type of dif- 
ficulty is a relatively short=term one and does not persist into long-term 
impairment of the unit's functions* 

These difficulties may be more likely to occur on black than on white 
campuses. Whites are accustomed to seeing blacks In all these roles except 
possibly the senior management positions* There are so few of these upper- 
le^al^os it ions that the presence of blacks in them will not be likely to 

• \ 

spark controversy, - < 

On the black campuses * though, any time there is contact between whites 
and blacks there will be the possibility of friction and the expression of 
hostility because the black staff will sometimes regard the whites as inter- 
lopers* Many of the non-academic staff deliver their services througn direct 
contact with students. Since the students are likely to b« ideological and 
impulsive in their actions, there will be fertile grounds for difficulties 
to arise between J^hite staff -members and black students. 

Experience in both educational and other kinds of oisAulaatlans indicates 
though , that these kinds of difficulties can be kept under control by a strong 
forthright stand by the institution's administration , The administration has 
a much greater effective, immediate control over these staff members and 

. kl 



studilita than it has over f acuity members and outside constituencies , Hence ^ 
where it cannot persuade those who object to the integration s it can invoke 
regulations to prevent them for disturbing the process , and, as a last resort, 
remove them from the institution* 

The integration of the non-academic staff presents a clearcut public 
policy issue uncluttered by considerations of educational relevance and im^ 
pact. The resources for achieving the integration are readily at hand. Means 
of coping with resistance by university personnel' are also readily available. 
There appear, therefore, no reasons to delay the implementation of the guide- 
lines regarding non-academic personnel, \ 



Desegregation of Governing Boards 



The guideline concerning the goal of increasing the numbers of black 
persons appointed to systemwide and institutional governing boards and 
agencies simply requires that the state establish conmitments which will re- 
suit in these boards being more representative of the racial population of 
the state or of the area served by a particular institution, There is appar- 
ently a recognition that changes in board structure take time in 1 view of the 

fact that board members are appointed for stated terms \ making it difficult 

* ft 

to achieve sudden ethnic modifications. 

Governing boards should represent diversified areas of expertise, rec- 
ognizing the many-faceted characteristics of institutions ot higher education. 
As appointments are) considered , talents iu fiscal management, legal affairs, 



acadesaic 5 programs . student services 9 contracting and construction, and legia- 
'iati^fr illations should be thought of areas from which to select indlvi- 



duals who can contribute to effective policy-setting in higher education, 

* ■ ■ V*h . 

As the diverse > v teftaracteristics,' of hUgher education are also reflected 
by sen and race, so too must consideration be given ^ appointments to develop 
these perspectives in a board. Where the combination of talent in a specific 
aifea supportive of higher education and minority status coexist * ^ierijLous con= 
sideradi^>n shbuld be given to board appointment 9 Recent experience has demon- 
strated that fresh and helpful perspectives can be^^iven to governing boards 
by the addition of minority members, j 'VV ' 
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